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job, qualified, of course, by various features of the wider social configura-
tion. More specifically it refers to the zest for activity, co-operativeness,
sense of satisfaction and well-being, loyalty, and courage to carry on a
task. Conditions of work such as wages, fatigue, monotpny and plant com-
forts, and family and community factors all influence morale, as do various
subjective states themselves.
The term incentive is a synonym for motive, and indicates the push or
inclination of the worker to activity. Obviously, incentive and morale are
linked together, and both in turn are related to the level of the individ-
ual's achievement and his level of aspiration. Trie former might be meas-
ured by monetary considerations, by prestige, and by other satisfactions to
the self of a nonmaterial but nevertheless social-cultural sort. The latter
is also qualified and varied. Here culture patterns and norms play a de-
cided part. For instance, Xvhat are the occupational levels of ambition in
the bourgeois classes of our society with their emphasis on individualistic
enterprise and competitive devices for getting ahead? Or, in the laboring
classes, what are the levels of aspiration and what are the symbols of
demand and expectation of performance among organized as contrasted
with unorganized laborers? In turn, how do the discrepancies between
achievement and aspiration influence not only the working process but
related behavior? And then, too, how do the levels of achievement and
aspiration iaa capitalistic society compare with those in a socialistic?
Many theories and explanations have .been offered as to why men
work, what the incentives to labor are, and what produces or induces
morale among workers. The philosophically minded moralists often con-
tend that man works from a strong inner compulsion to contribute his
share as a working member of society. Social psychologists of the Wil-
liam McDougall tradition for a decade or more attempted to explain the
incentives to work in terms of inborn instincts,, among which were noted
the "instinct of workmanship," the "creative impulse," and "acquisitive-
ness." (Veblen, 1914; Tead, 1918; Marot, 1918; and C. Parker, 1920.) More
hard-headed and practical psychologists contend that man works only
under compulsion for food and shelter for himself and his family. Cer-
tainly the moralist's contention is largely a rationalization, and the thesis
of instincts has been overthrown long since by experimental and ob-
servational studies. But is the so-called hard-headed realist correct in
attributing the full cause to a rational demand for food and shelter? Dur-
ing recent years a number of investigations have thrown some light on
this question. But again it must be borne in mind that many of the re-
search workers were; unable to get beyond the intellectual and emotional
boundaries of their own capitalistic industrial societies, although others
fortunately have begun to reckon with the wider cultural implications of
their findings.